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necessary for the enforcement of the law, both by the building inspector 
and the health department. Large powers are given to the health 
department, so that its officials can properly combine its health reg- 
ulation with house legislation. 

There has been one hearing upon this bill, but the opposition now 
is very strongly against it, though it is quite possible that this measure 
may pass in a modified form. The pending bills in Indiana were 
defeated and a similar fate may be waiting for the Rhode Island 
measure. Grace Sherwood. 

Congressional Legislation. In one of the longest messages ever 
delivered to Congress, President Taft laid out a comprehensive 
program of legislation for the short session which convened in Decem- 
ber and closed March 4th. Many of his recommendations were 
unheeded, however, and Congress adjourned with very little to its 
credit beyond the appropriation acts. 

Some of the recommendations which were not enacted into laws 
were : civil government of Alaska under a commission to be appointed 
by the president; reciprocity with Canada; modification of injunc- 
tion proceedings; simplification of procedure in the federal courts; 
a permanent tariff commission; application of civii service reform 
to the consular service; volunteer army reorganization; a compre- 
hensive conservation plan supplementing the laws enacted at the 
previous session; a national bureau of health; increase of second 
class postal rates; civil service retirement; appropriation to enable 
the interstate commerce commission to make physical valuation 
of railroads; legislation for the District of Columbia; ship subsidy; 
and eight hour day in its application to ship building. 

Some of the specific recommendations of the president which were 
adopted were: fortification of the Panama canal; locomotive boiler 
inspection; appropriation to carry on investigations under the direc- 
tion of the President into methods of economy and efficiency in 
the government business; government ownership of consulates and 
embassies abroad; protection of watersheds and conservation of 
navigable streams designed to enable the acquisition of the long 
talked of Appalachian forest reserve. 

Other measures defeated or not acted upon were: constitutional 
amendment requiring election of United States senators by the people; 
reapportionment of representatives in Congress according to the new 
census; admission of New Mexico and Arizona into the Union; parcels 
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post; legislation permitting states to regulate interstate commerce 
in liquor. 

Other measures of general interest enacted were: bonding of 
federal employees; provision for the erection of a Lincoln memorial 
at Washington at a cost not exceeding $2,000,000; and a complete 
revision of the laws relating to the federal judiciary. 

Although the tariff commission was defeated in the last hours 
of the session by the refusal of the house to concur in the senate amend- 
ments, an appropriation of $225,000 was made to enable the president 
to secure information to assist him in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon him by the tariff law of 1909 "including such investi- 
gations of the cost of production of commodities, covering cost of 
material, fabrication and every other element of such cost of pro- 
duction as are authorized by said act, and including the employment 
of such persons as may be required for such purposes." The work 
of the tariff board will thus be carried on as before under the direction 
of the President. The President's recommendation for the contin- 
uance of the investigation into the methods of economy and efficiency 
of government business, begun last year, was carried out, and $75,000 
besides the unexpended balance of last year was appropriated for the 
purpose of making such investigations under the direction of the 
President. A report to the next regular session of Congress is 
required. 

The session produced a monumental work in the act to codify, 
revise and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. Its most im- 
portant feature is the abolition of the circuit courts thus making 
the district court the only court of first instance for all cases in which 
jurisdiction is not specifically given to other courts. By this codi- 
fication the courts of the United States are organized as follows: 
District Courts varying from one to four in different states according 
roughly to population, presided over by a district judge, and having 
original jurisdiction; Circuit Courts of Appeals in nine circuits having 
three judges each and possessing only appellate jurisdiction; a Supreme 
Court consisting of one chief justice and eight associate justices 
having appellate jurisdiction and also original jurisdiction in certain 
cases; a Court of Claims consisting of one chief judge and four asso- 
ciates having, as its name implies, original jurisdiction in cases of 
claims against the United States; a Court of Customs Appeals, 
created by the tariff law of 1909, consisting of a presiding judge 
and four associate judges to handle cases arising under the tariff 
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law; a Commerce Court, consisting of five members chosen in the 
first instance by the President and afterwards assigned by the Chief 
justice from among the Circuit judges. This court was created 
in 1910 as a part of the amendments to the interstate commerce law. 
It has jurisdiction over cases appealed from the interstate commerce 
commission in certain cases. 

One of the subjects receiving the fullest consideration was the 
resolution for an amendment to the constitution favoring the direct 
election of United States senators. Prior to this, the House had 
passed the necessary resolution five different times and each time 
the Senate had refused to act or had acted adversely. The proposition 
came nearer to passing this time than ever before and the whole 
trend of events makes it reasonably certain that the attempt will 
succeed in the very near future. In the meantime, the states have 
been acting on resolutions favoring the change and the necessary 
number of states to require it has almost been reached. The direct 
primary method is being applied rapidly and twenty-one states now 
use it in the nomination of candidates. Two of these states, Oregon 
and Nebraska, secure direct election by a system of candidate pledges 
and California has just adopted the same method. 

Reciprocity with Canada was brought forth by the President 
early in the year as a result of a reciprocal treaty arranged between 
Secretary Knox and Sir Wilfred Laurier. This agreement makes 
the duty free on a long list of articles upon which duties now range 
up to sixty percent. Another large list will be greatly reduced. The 
main articles placed upon the free list are food products, undressed 
lumber, wood pulp, print paper, barbed wire and various minerals 
used in manufacturing. Those which are causing the principal 
contest are farm and dairy products, fish products, lumber and wood 
pulp. 

The bill carrying into effect the agreement passed the house of 
representatives but the senate failed to act. President Taft called 
an extra session promptly to consider the subject. The agreement 
must, under its terms be enacted as a whole. Any amendment 
completely abrogates the agreement between the two countries. 

The third important measure which received active consideration 
was the tariff commission bill. The idea of a tariff commission is 
very recent, a bill having been introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Beveridge the first time in 1908. The force behind it became so great 
that a provision was forced into the Payne Aldrich tariff bill permitting 
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the President to employ experts to aid in carrying out its provisions 
and providing a liberal appropriation. This left the matter entirely 
in the hands of the President but gave the board no authority except 
such as the President might assume by stretching the provisions 
of the law. A board of three experts was appointed and investiga- 
tions carried on. At the following session an attempt was made 
to make the board over into a tariff commission with sufficient powers 
but failed. The last session repeated the attempt but failed in the 
closing hours though the appropriation was continued as stated above. 
These three measures are left as the principal inheritance of the 
special session of the sixty-second congress which is now in session. 

John A. Lapp. 

Constitution; Indiana. The General Assembly of Indiana 
passed a bill for a new constitution and it will be presented to the 
voters at the next general election in November 1912. 

The revolutionary character of this process has attracted wide 
interest. Indiana's constitution provides a method of amendment 
by passing two legislatures and receiving a majority of all votes cast 
at the general election at which it is submitted. No provision is 
made for a constitutional convention or other method of revision. 

The proposed constitution which emanated from Governor Thomas 
R. Marshall seeks a short cut to revision by merely passing one legis- 
lature and being submitted to the people. The theory upon which the 
proposal is based is, that, since no provision is made for revision, 
the legislature is authorized by its inherent powers to formulate a 
constitution and present it to the people. 

The bill of rights contains one important change in the addition to 
section 12: "But the general assembly may enact a workmen's 
compulsory compensation law for injuries or death occurring in haz- 
ardous employment. In enacting such a law the general Assembly 
shall have the right to define hazardous employment." 

The suffrage qualifications are changed to require citizenship and 
a twelve months' residence in the state instead of the present provision 
which permits a person who has declared his intentions to become 
a citizen and has resided six months in the state to vote. The pay- 
ment of a poll tax for the year of the election and for the previous 
year is required. The tax must be paid at the spring payment which 
is made in May. The general assembly is directed to make a regis- 
tration of all voters to November 1, 1913 and thereafter no person, 



